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NOTES AND NEWS 
RECENT ARCHEOLOGIC FINDS 

Florida. — Dr Charles E. Rowell recently began the excavation 
of a large mound in a dense forest undergrowth near Punta 
Gorda, which he discovered while hunting. 

Georgia. — President Smalling, of the Bainbridge Graded school, 
and School Commissioner Bradwell have commenced the exca- 
vation of an extensive burial mound about 4 miles from Bain- 
bridge. Many human bones in an advanced stage of decay were 
found, and the remains of what appeared to be pyral hearths 
were uncovered. 

Kansas. — On the Beavers farm, 2 miles eastward from Arkan- 
sas City, are located a number of mounds from 8 to 12 feet in 
height, in most of which excavations have been made from time 
to time. Recently, however, Drs C. S. Acker and N. H. Hunt 
have conducted excavations in one of the earthworks, and have 
found what appears to be a sort of rude plinth of stone, on the 
top of which was a large urn-like vessel of earthenware. A 
quantity of ashes is reported to have been found in the vessel 
and on the stone structure, but no bones or implements were 
discovered. 

Kentucky. — During the excavation of a mound near May's 
Lick, a short distance north of Lexington, Kentucky, under the 
auspices of the American Museum of Natural History, New York 
city, there was exposed a stone cist containing the skeleton of 
an adult male. The bones, stones, and even a quantity of the 
earth were shipped to the museum, where they have recently 
been placed on exhibition. The mound as it appeared when 
the remains were exposed is accurately shown, each bone being 
laid in place precisely as when found, backed by a sectional 
view of the mound as the excavation left it. This is probably 
the only mound grave that has been removed entirely and placed, 
with a section of the mound itself, on exhibition in a museum. 

Minnesota. — It has been found that the cave which was ex- 
plored in December last at Lamoille, 15 miles from Winona, 
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Minnesota, is identical with the cave examined and described by 
Jonathan Carver in 1766. According to Carver, the walls of th'e 
cave were covered with Indian pictures of buffaloes, snakes, 
bears, rabbits, and other beasts and were of great antiquity. The 
recent exploration found the pictures as described over a cen- 
tury ago. 

New Jersey. — A report comes from Egg Harbor that Constable 
George Sneft, while recently hunting in a dense forest between 
Pomona and McKee City, discovered the remains of numerous 
huts that had been constructed of hickory, scattered over an 
area of several hundred feet. A couple of skulls, a tomahawk, 
some spear and arrow points, a quantity Of flint chips, and sev- 
eral old flint-locks were found. Some of the huts were still in 
fair condition. The tract, which is covered by a heavy growth 
of underbrush, bore no evidence of having been visited for at 
least half a century. 

New York. — Captain R. D. Wainwright, United States Army, 
retired, has recently found Indian skeletons in the shell-heaps 
near the old Billopp house at Tottenville, Staten island. Near 
one of the skeletons (the teeth of which were closed on the fin- 
gers of the right hand), and partly supporting it, was a ball of 
sand and bones, which was covered on one side with shells of 
land turtles. 

Ohio. — Mr James Hollister and three companions, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, while prospecting in the northeastern part of Franklin 
county, in the hills of Big Brush creek, discovered in limestone 
formation an apparently artificial tunnel 3 feet wide, 6 feet high, 
and extending inward for 45 feet, terminating in a chamber 12 
by 9 feet and 6 feet high. Scattered about the floor of the cavern 
were a large number of peculiarly formed pieces of decorated 
pottery, a large mortar and pestle of limestone, and a number 
of flint arrowpoints and other stone implements. 

Tennessee. — A mound on the east bank of Citico creek, Ten- 
nessee, was excavated on January 19 by a party from Chatta- 
nooga, potsherds being the principal collections unearthed. 
These, with the other relics, were placed on exhibition at the 
Southern hotel, Chattanooga, where they attracted considerable 
attention. 
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Seven extensive mounds have been discovered at the mouth 
of White creek, near Towstring, Tennessee, while along Tennes- 
see river, within 10 miles of the point named, many mounds are 
reported. 

Mexico. — Mr L. F. Janner and a party of five assistant arche- 
ologists from Philadelphia have begun the excavation of an an- 
cient ruined city in the state of Chiapas, west of the city of that 
name. The ruins were discovered several months ago by Mr 
Janner while exploring that region. 



The Yakuts of Siberia. — As is well known, it has been much 
disputed whether the Yakuts are an indigenous race or have 
migrated from more southern latitudes, the latter view being 
more generally accepted at the present day. According to their 
own traditions, they are descended from two famous marauders, 
who, having made themselves objectionable in their native coun- 
try, were obliged to fly northward, and, on reaching the river 
Lena, sailed down it to a point a little to tne south of Yakutsk. 
M. Seroshevski (the author of Yakuty. Opyt etnograficheskavo 
Izsliedovaniya, St Petersburg, 1896) sees a confirmation of the 
truth of this legend, in its main outlines, in the fact that the 
Yakuts have names for the lion, camel, serpent, tiger, and other 
animals which do not exist in the present home of the people, 
and that these names, as well as others, have a resemblance to 
those used among the Turkish and other tribes of the south ; 
but he confesses that it is very difficult to discover their original 
home, and almost impossible to decide at what period they mi- 
grated into their present territory. — Scottish Geog. Mag. 



Tabu of Relationship Names. — In accordance with the uni- 
versal (East) Indian custom among the Bagari Jats in Sirsa, a 
man will not speak of or address his wife by her name, but will 
use the name of her gdt or clan, calling her, for instanse, G&dari, 
if she be of the Gddara clan. The clan name is that of her 
father. There is a very general rule in the Eastern Panjab against 
speaking of one's wife's father as " father-in-law " (susrd). The 
Musalmans of Sirsa call him " uncle " (tdyd or eh&chd) ; the Brah- 
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mans of Gurga6n, Pandit Jl or Misr Jf ; the Kayaths, Rai Sahib : 
the Baniyas, Lala Sahib or Sah Jl ; the M66s, Chaudhrt or Mu- 
qaddam, or — a specially M66 usage — dtikrd or " old man " ; inso- 
much that if you call a Me6 woman dokri, she will fly at you 
with, " Do you call me your mother-in-law? " while if you ad- 
dress her as burhiyd (old woman in general), she will reply, 
"Achchhd held achchhd ! " (Good, my son ; good). — Indian Anti- 
quary. 



Scotch Remedies for Warts. — Dairy. The juice of the dande- 
lion rubbed on warts dispels them. 

Kirkmaiden. Rub the wart with the red-hot stalk of a new 
clay tobacco pipe. My informant has seen this done. 

Kells. Rub the wart with a black snail. My informant has 
done this. 

Kirkmaiden. Rub the wart with a black snail (Arion niger), 
and then hang the snail on a thorn-bush. As the snail wastes, 
the wart wastes till it is gone. 

Kirkmaiden. Rub the wart with the hot blood as it flows from 
a pig when it is being killed. My informant had seen this 
done. 

Kells. My informant's foot was covered with warts. A pig was 
being killed. He took off his boot and stocking and held the 
foot under the blood as it flowed from the animal. Without 
wiping off the blood, he put on the stocking and boot. The 
warts disappeared in a short time. 

Dairy. Rub the wart with rain-water from a natural hollow in 
a rock or big stone. 

Portlogan. Rub the wart with a halfpenny, tie the halfpenny 
in a piece of paper, and lay it on a public road. The one who 
picks it up gets the wart. 

Kirkmaiden. My informant saw lately a young woman whose 
hands were disfigured with wards rub them with a copper coin. 
It was cast away. The warts in due time vanished. 

Kirkmaiden. Cut a potato into nine pieces, rub each wart with 
each of the nine pieces, then tie up the pieces in a bit of paper 
and bury the parcel. As the pieces waste, the warts waste. My 
informant has done this. — Fourth Report of the Committee on the 
Ethnographical Survey of the United Kingdom. 
8 
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Fanti Personal Names. — Among the Fanti negroes of West 
Africa every one has two names, one taken from the day of the 
week on which he was born and the other from some personal 
characteristic of his own, his mother, father, or family. Names 
such as Kwesi Ata Kwesi, the twin ; Kuyo Auan Kuyo, the fourth 
son ; Kofi Burdnyi Kofi, from a white man, are very common and 
exemplify the ordinary method of nomenclature ; but the love 
of parable, which is strong in the Fanti, leads him to give names, 
dedicatory, as it were, to some fetish, to slaves and waifs and 
kidnapped children. Among slave children names signifying 
" The gift of God," " His foot walks straight," " He brought me 
luck,'' " From the hand of God," are the rule, and it would be 
considered of bad augury for them to change. — Connolly in Jour. 
Anthrop. Inst. G. B., Nov., 1896. 



Hemenway Expedition Collection. — A gallery in the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology at Cam- 
bridge has been devoted to the large collection of objects made 
by the Hemenway Expedition in Salado valley, Arizona, and 
at the ruined villages of Halona and Heshota-u'hla, near Zufii, 
New Mexico, in 1887-'89. The expenses of the installation 
were borne by the estate of Mrs Hemenway, while the excellent 
arrangement of the objects is. due to the efforts of Mr Wil- 
loughby, one of Professor Putnam's corps of assistants. 



Cliff-dweller Collection. — A collection of 365 specimens 
from a cliff-dwelling a mile and a half from Farmington, New 
Mexico, has recently been forwarded to the Carnegie Museum 
at Pittsburg by Mr Scott N. Morris, a civil engineer. 



